SYMPOSIUM   ON   CHILD-ANALYSIS
the most part in child-analysis. With her the transference, the
clear recognition of which we know to be an important condition
of our work., becomes an uncertain and doubtful concept. She
says that the analyst 'probably has to share with the parents the
child's love or hate5 (p. 56). And I do not understand what is
intended by 'demolishing or modifying5 the inconvenient negative
tendencies.
Here premises and conclusions move in a circle. If the analytic
situation is not produced by analytic means, if the positive and
the negative transference are not handled logically, then neither
shall we bring about a transference-neurosis nor can we expect
the child's reactions to work themselves out in relation to analysis
and the analyst. Later in this paper I will deal with this point
more thoroughly, but at present I will just briefly sum up what I
have already said by stating that Anna Freud's method of attract-
ing the positive transference by all possible means to herself, and
of lessening the negative transference when it is directed against
herself, seems to me not only technically incorrect but, in effect,
to militate far more against the parents than my method. For it
is only natural that the negative transference will then remain
directed against those with whom the child is associated in daily
life.
In her fourth chapter Anna Freud comes to a number of con-
clusions which seem to me again to display this vicious circle, this
time specially clearly. The term 'vicious circle' I have explained
elsewhere as meaning that from certain premises conclusions are
drawn which are then used to confirm those same premises. As
one of the conclusions which seem to me erroneous I would in-
stance Anna Freud's statement that in child-analysis it is imposs-
ible to surmount the barrier of the child's imperfect mastery of
speech. It is true she makes a reservation: eAs far as my experi-
ence goes up till now, with the technique I have described'. But
the very next sentence contains an explanation of a general
theoretical nature. She says that what we discover about early
childhood when we are analysing adults {is revealed by these
very methods of free association and interpretation of the trans-
ference-reactions, i.e. by those means which fail us in child-
analysis'. In various passages in her book Anna Freud stresses the
idea that child-analysis, adapting itself to the child's mind, must
alter its methods. Yet she bases her doubts of the technique
which I have evolved on a number of theoretical considerations,
without having submitted it to a practical test. But I have
proved by practical application that this technique helps us to
get the child's associations in even greater abundance than we